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A LIFE’S SECRET. 


CHAPTER I.—THE STRANGE 
A LITTLE way removed from the bustle of Ketterford, a 


ATTACK, 


town of note situated in the heart of England, stands a | 


white house, with a green lawn, surrounded by flowers 
and shrubs, intervening between it and the high road. 


A private residence, and a handsome one; and yet, one | 
| and dark hair. 


of its lower rooms was fitted up as a counting-house, 


with desks and stools, and matting on the floor, and | 
| called out from the corridor, and the call was repeated. 


maps and drawings, plain and coloured, upon its walls; 
not finished and beautiful landscapes, such as issue from 
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the hands of modern artists, or have descended to us 


| from the great masters; but skeleton designs of build- 
| ings, of churches, bridges, terraces—plans to be worked 


out in actuality, not to be admired upon paper. 
On a certain Easter Monday, several years ago, there 


| sat at one of the desks a tall gentlemanly young fellow, 


| active and upright. 


He had large, deep-set grey eyes, 
earnest and truthful, a pale, clear, healthy complexion, 
So intent was he upon a book, over 
which he was bending, that he failed to hear his own name 


“ Austin Clay !” 
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That roused him. 

An old lady, in a lavender print dress, with a bunch 
of keys to its girdle, opened the door and looked im. 
She wore spectacles, and an old-fashioned cap, white 
as snow. It was Mrs. Thornimett, the mistress of the 
house. 

“Soyouarehere. Sarah said she was sure Mr. Austin 
had not gone out,” she exclaimed, trotting up to the desk 
and looking over Austin Clay’s shoulder, to peer at his 
book. “And now, what do you mean by it, confining 
yourself indoors this lovely day, over that good-for- 
nothing Hebrew stuff ?” 

A remarkably sweet smile rose to Austin’s amused 
face; in fact, his countenance was one always pleasant 
to look upon, “It is not Hebrew, Mrs. Thornimett. 
Hebrew and I are strangers. I am only indulging 
myself with a bit of old Homer.” 

* All useless, Austin. I don’t care whether it is 
Greek or Hebrew, or Latin or French. To pore over 
those rubbishing dry books whenever you get the chance, 
does you nogood. If you did not possess a constitution 
of iron, you would have been laid upon a sick-bed long 
ago.” 

~ Austin laughed outright. He knew Mrs. Thornimett’s 

prejudices against what she called “learning.” Never 
having been troubled with much herself, she, like the 
story told of the Dutch professor by George Primrose, 
“saw no good in it.” She lifted her hand and closed 
the book. 

“ May I not spend my time as I like, upon a holiday?” 
remonstrated Austin, half vexed, half in good humour. 

“No,” said she authoritatively ; “not when the day is 
warm and bright, like this. We do not often get so fair 
an Easter. Don’t yousee that I have put off my winter 
clothing P” 

“T saw that at breakfast.” 

“Oh, you did notice that, did you? Well, I never 
make the change till I think warm weather is really 
coming in; and so it ought to be, for Easter is late this 
year. Come, put that book up.” 

Austin obeyed, a ¢omical look of grievance upon his 
face. “I declare you order me about just as you did 
when I came here first, a lad of fourteen. You'll never 
get another like me, Mrs. Thornimett. As if I had not 
enough out-door work every day in the week. And I 
don’t know where on earth to go to. It’s like turning a 
fellow out of house and home.” 

“You are going out for me, Austin. The master left 
a message for the Lowland farm, aid you shall take it 
over, and stop the day with them. They will make as 
much of you as they would of a king, When Mrs. Milton 
was here the other day, she com that you never 
went over now; she said she supposed you were growing 
above them.” 

“ What nonsense!” said Austin, laughing. “ Well, 
T’ll go there for you at once, without grumbling. I 
like the Miltons.” 

“ You can walk, or you can take the pony gig whichever 
you like.” 

“T will walk. What is the message ?” 

“The master-——Austin,” Mrs. Thornimett suddenly 
broke off, “don’t you think the master has seemed very 
poorly of late P” 

“ N—o,” replied Austin, speaking slowly, as if con- 
sidering whether he did or not, “I have not noticed it 
particularly.” 

“That is just like the young; they never see any- 
thing. Well, I have, Austin; and I can tell you that I 
do not like his looks. Especially I did not like them 
when he rode forth this morning.” 
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“ All that I have observed is, that of late he seems to 
be disinclined for business. He is heavy, sleepy, as 
though it were # trouble to him to rouse himself; and he 
complains sometimes of head-ache. But, of course——’ 

“Of course, what?” asked Mrs. Thornimett. “ Why 
do you hesitate ?” 

“T was going to say that of coursé Mr. Thornimett is 
not as young as he was,” continued Austin. 

“He is sixty-six, and I am sixty-three. But, you 
must be going. Talking of it, will not mend it. And 
the best part of the day is passing.” 

“You have not given me the message.” 

“The message is this,” said Mrs. Thornimett, lower- 
ing her voice to a confidential tone. “Tell Mr. Milton 
that Mr. Thornimett would not answer for that timber 
merchant, about whom he asked us. ‘The master fears 
he is a slippery customer; one whom he would trust as 
far as he could see, but no further. Just say it into 
Mr. Milton’s private ear, you know. And Austin,” 
added the old lady, following him to the door as he 
went out, “do not make yourself ill with their Easter 
cheesecakes.” 


“T will try not,” said Austin, langhing and nodding, 


back to Mrs. Thornimett as he crossed the lawn. 

He took the road to his right hand, past a large yard, 
some workshops and sheds. They belonged to Mr. 
Thornimett; and the timber, and other characteristic 
materials lying about, would have proclaimed their 
owner’s trade, without the aid of the lofty sign-board : 
“Richard Thornimett, Builder and Contractor.” His 
business was extensive for & country town. 

Austin Clay was of good parentage, but at the age of 
fourteen had been left an orphan, with scarcely any 
means. He was taken from school by Mr. Thornimett, 
and apprenticed to himself. “Out of charity,” some 
people said. Yes; insomuch as that no premium was 
received with him. His mother, Mrs. Clay, and Mrs. 
Thornimett, had been distantly related. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thornimett had no children, and they took him; not to 
adopt him, as the phrase goes; not to leave him a 
fortune; simply to put him in the way of getting his 
own living. They grew fond of him; he was. an open- 
hearted generous boy, and won upon their esteem. 
Certain indulgences, as to the going on with his’ school 
studies, were accorded him; not to interfere with his 
business hours, but at odds and ends of time. Drawing, 
mathematics, and languages, were his favourite pursuits; 
but with the languages Mrs. Thornimett waged perpetual 
war. Where would be the good of them to him? she 
continually asked; and Austin, in his pleasant laughing 
manner, would answer that they might help to make 
him into a gentleman. But Austin Clay, though per- 
haps he might know it not, was, in mind and manners, 
a gentleman born. He was one-and-twenty years of 
age now, and the busy-bodies of Ketterford decided that 
Mr. Thornimett would be some time making him his 
partner. 

Past the workshops, Austin struck into the fields; so 
much more agreeable, on that fine day, than the dusty 
road. They brought him, when nearing the end of his 
journey, to a large common; a sort of waste common, 
useable by anybody; where gipsies encamped and 
donkeys grazed, and children and geese were turned 
out. A broad path ran through it, for carts or other 
vehicles. To the left it was bordered in the distance by 


a row of cottages; to the right, its extent was limited, 
and terminated in some dangerous gravel pits: denger- 
ous, because they were not protected. Austin had reached 
nearly the middle of the common when he overtook Miss 
Gwinn—a very strange lady, popularly supposed to be 
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“ mad,” and of whom he had once stood in considerable 
awe: at which he laughed now. She was a tall bony 
woman, of remarkable strength, long past middle age; 
and it was well known that she had some source of secret 
and intense sorrow. 

“You have taken a long walk this morning, Miss 
Gwinn,” said Austin, courteously raising his hat as he 
came up with her. 

She threw back her gray cloak with a quick, sharp 
movement, and turned upon him. “Oh, is it you, Austin 
Clay? You startled me: my thoughts were far away : 
deep upon another. He could wear a fair outside, and 
accost me in a pleasant voice, like you.” 

“That is rather a doubtful compliment, Miss Gwinn,” 
he returned, in his good-humoured way. “I hope I am 
no darker inside than out. At any rate, I don’t try to 
appear different from what I am.” 

“Did I accuse you of it? Boy! you had better go 
and throw yourself into one of those gravel pits, and die, 
‘than grow up to be deceitful,’” she vehemently cried. 
“Deceit has been the curse of my days. It has made 
me what I am: one whom the boys hoot after, and 
call——” 

“No, no, not so bad as that,” interrupted Austin. 
“You have been cross with them sometimes, and they 
are insolent, mischievous little ragamuffins. I am sure 
every thoughtful person respects you, feeling for your 
sorrow.” 

“ Sorrow !” she wailed. “Ay. Sorrow, beyond what 
falls to the ordinary lot of man. The blow fell upon me, 
though I was not an actor in it. When those about us 
do wrong, we suffer; we, more than they. I may be 
revenged yet,” she added, her expression changing to 
anger, “if I can only come across him.” 

“ Across whom ?” asked Austin. 

“Who are you, that you should ask me?” she pas- 
sionately resumed. “I am five-and-fifty to-day—old 
enough to be your mother, and you presume to put the 
question to mie. Boys are coming to something.” 

“TT beg your pardon: I but spoke, perhaps heedlessly, 
in answer to your remark. Indeed I have no wish to 
pry into anybody’s business. And as to ‘secrets,’ I have 
eschewed them, since, a little chap in petticoats, I crept 
to my-mother’s room door to listen to one, and got 
soundly whipped for my pains.” 

“Tt is a secret that you will never know, or anybody 
else; so put its thoughts from you. Austin Clay,” she 
added, laying her hand upon his arm, and bending for- 
ward to speak in a whisper, “it is fifteen years, this very 
day, since its horrors came out to me! And I have 
had to carry it about since, as I best could, in silence 
and in pain.” 

She turned round abruptly as she spoke, and con- 
tinued her way along the broad path; while Austin Clay 
struck short off towards the gravel pits, which was his 
nearest road to the Lowland farm. Silent and abandoned 
were the pits that day, for everybody was keeping: holi- 
day. “What a strange woman she is!” he thought. 

It has been said that the gravel pits were not far from 
the path. Austin was close upon them, when the sound 
of a horse’s footsteps caused him to turn. A stranger 
was riding fast down the common path, from the opposite 
side to the one he and Miss Gwinn-had come—a slender 
man, of some seven-and-thirty years, tall, so far as could 
be judged, with thin, prominent aquiline features, and 
dark eyes; a fine face: one of those that impress the 
beholder at first sight, and, once seen, remain perma- 
nently on the memory. “I wonder who he is?” thought 
Austin, fixing his eyes on the stranger. “He rides 
well.” , 
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Miss Gwinn had also fixed her eyes on the stranger : 
eyes that seemed to be starting from her head with the 
gaze. It would appear that she recognised him, and 
with no pleasurable emotion. She grew strangely ex- 
cited. Her face turned of a ghastly whiteness, her hands 
closed involuntarily, and, after standing for a moment 
in perfect stillness, as if petrified to stone, she darted 
forward in his pathway, and seized the bridle of his 
horse. 

“So! you have turned up at last! I knew—I knew 
you were not dead!” she shricked, in a voice of wild - 
raving. “I knew you would some time be brought face 
to face with me, to answer for your wickedness.” 

Utterly surprised and perplexed, or seeming to be, at 
this summary attack, the gentleman could only stare at 
his assailant, and endeavour to get his bridle from her 
hand. But she held it with a firm grasp. 

“Let go my horse,” he said. “Are you mad ?” 

“You were mad,” she retorted, passionately. “ Mad 
in those old days; and you turned another to madness. 
Not three minutes ago, I said to myself that the time 
would come when I should find you. Man! do you re- 
member that it is this day fifteen years that the—the 
—crisis of the sickness came on. Do you know that 
never——” 

“Do not betray your private affairs to me,” he inter- 





rupted. “They are no concern of mine. I never saw 
you in my life. Take care! the horse will do you an 
injury.” . 


“No! you never saw me, and you never saw some- 
body else!” she panted, in a tone that would have been 
mockingly sarcastic, but for its wild passion. “Youdid 
not change the current of my whole life! you did not 
turn another to madness! These equivocations are 
worthy of you.” 

“Tf you are not insane, you must be mistaking me for 
some other person,” he replied, his tone none of the 
mildest. “I repeat that, to my knowledge, I never set 
eyes upon you in mylife. Woman! have you no regard 
for your own safety? The horse will kill you! Don’t 
you see that I cannot control him ?” 

“So much the better if he kills us both,” she shrieked, 
swaying up and down, to and fro, with the fierce motions 
of the angry horse. “You will only meet your deserts : 
and, for myself, I am tired of life.” 

“Let go!” cried the rider. 

“Not until you have told me where you live, and 
where you may be found. I have searched for you in 
vain. I will have my revenge; I will force you to do 
justice. You-——” 

In her sad temper, her dogged obstinacy, she still held 
the bridle. The horse, a spirited animal, was as pas- 
sionate as she was, and far stronger. He reared bolt 
upright, he kicked, he plunged; and, finally, he shook 
off the obnoxious control, to dash furiously in the direc- 
tion of the gravel pits. The lady fell to the ground. 

It would be certain destruction to both man and horse. 
Austin Clay had watched the encounter in amazement, 
though he could not distinguish the words of the quarrel. 
In the humane impulse of the moment, disregarding the 
danger to himself, he darted in front of the horse, ar- 
rested him on the very brink of the pit, and threw him 
back on his haunches. 

Snorting, panting, the white foam breaking from him, 
the animal, as if conscious of the doom he had escaped, 
now stood in trembling quiet, obedient to the control of 
his master. That master threw himself from his back, 
and turned to Austin. 

“ Young gentleman, you have saved my life.” 

There was little doubt of that. And; in the satisfaction. 
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of the moment, Austin felt not the wrench he had given 
to his own shoulder. 

“It would have been an awkward fall, sir. 
I happened to be here.” 

“Tt would have been a killing fall,” replied the stran- 
ger, stepping to the brink, and looking down. “And 
your being here must be owing to God’s wonderful Pro- 
vidence.” He lifted his hat as he spoke, and remained 
a minute or two silent and uncovered, his eyes closed. 
Austin, the same impulse of reverence extending to his 
spirit, lifted his. 

“Did you see the strange manner in which that woman 
attacked me? She must be deranged.” 

“She is very strange at times,” said Austin, “and 
flies into desperate passions.” 

“Passions! It is madness, not passion. A woman 
like that ought to be shut up in Bedlam. Where would 
be the satisfaction to my wife and family, if, through her, 
I had been lying at this moment at the bottom there, 
dead? I never saw her in my life before; never.” 

“Ts she hurt? she has fallen down there.” 

“Hurt! not she. She could call after me pretty 
fiercely when my horse shook her off. She possesses 
the rage and strength of a tiger. Good fellow! good 
Salem! did a mad woman frighten and anger you!” 
added the stranger, soothing his horse. “And now, 
young sir,” turning to Austin, “ how shallI reward you?” 

Austin broke into a smile. “ Not at all, thank you,” 
he said. “One does not merit reward for such a thing 
as this. I should have deserved sending over after you, 
had I not interposed. To do my best was a simple 
matter of duty—of obligation; but nothing to be 
rewarded for.” 

“Well, I may be able to repay it in some manner as 
you and I pass through life,” said the stranger, mounting 
the now subdued horse. “Some neglect the oppor- 
tunities, thrown in their way, of helping their fellow- 
creatures; some embrace them, as you have just done. 
I believe that whichever we may give—neglect or help— 
will be returned to us in kind: like a corn of wheat, 
which must spring up what it is sown; or a thistle, 
which must come up a thistle. Will you tell me your 
name, and something about yourself ?” 

“My name is Austin Clay. I can boast of no relatives, 
save very distant ones. And I am being brought up for 
a builder.” 

“Why, I am a builder myself,” cried the stranger. 
“Shall you ever be coming to London P” 

“I daresay I shall be, sir. I should like it.” 

“Then mind you pay me a visit the first thing,” said 
he, taking a card from a case in his pocket, and handing 
it to Austin. “Come to me, should you ever be in 
want of a berth: I might help you toone. Will you 
promise ?” 

“Yes; and thank you, sir.” 

“TI fancy the thanks are due from the other side, 
Mr. Clay. Oblige me by not letting that Bess o’ Bedlam 
obtain sight of my card. I might have her following me. 
That town beyond is Ketterford, is it not ?” 

“It is,” replied Austin. 

“ Fare you well, then. 
the twelve o’clock train.” 

He rode away. Austin looked at the card. It wasa 
private visiting card—* Mr. Henry Hunter”—with an 
address in the corner. 

“He must be one of the great London building firm, 
‘Hunter and Hunter,’” thought Austin. “First class 
people. And now to see after Miss Gwinn.” 

She was rising up as he approached—trising slowly. 
The fall had shaken her; though no material damage 


I am glad 


I must hasten to it, to catch 





was done. 
kindly. 

“A ban light upon the horse!” she fiercely cried. 
“ At my age, it does not do to be thrown on the ground 
violently. I thought my bones were broken; I could 
not rise. And he has escaped! Boy! what did he say 
to you of me—of my affairs ?” 

“Not anything. I do not believe he knows you in 
the least. He says he does not.” 

The crimson passion had faded from Miss Gwinn’s 
face, leaving it wan and white. ‘“ How dare you say you 
believe it?” 

“ Because I do believe it,” replied Austin, in defiance 
of logic. ‘“ He declared that he never saw you in his 
life; and I think he spoke the truth. I can judge when 
a man tells truth, and when he tells alie. Mr. Thornimett 
often says he wishes he could read faces as I can read 
them.” 

Miss Gwinn gazed at him; contempt and pity blended 
in her countenance. “Have you yet to learn that a 
bad man can assume the semblance of goodness ?” 

“Yes, I know that; and assume it so as to take in a 
saint,” hastily spoke Austin. “You may be deceived in 
a bad man; but I do not think you can in a good one. 
Where a man possesses innate truth and honour, it 
shines out in his countenance, his voice, his manner; 
and there can be no mistake. When you are puzzled 
over a bad man, you say to yourself, ‘ He may be telling 
the truth, he may be genuine;’ but with a good man 
you know it to be so. That is, if you possess the gift 
of reading countenances; I am sure there was truth 
in that stranger.” 

“Listen, Austin Clay. That man, truthful as you 
deem him, is the very incarnation of deceit. I know as 
much of him as one human being can well know of 
another. It was he who wrought the terrible wrong 
upon my house; it was he who broke up my happy 


“T hope you are not hurt,” said Austin 


home. I'll find himnow. Others said he must be dead; 
but I said, ‘ No, he lives yet.’ And, youseehedoes. I'll 
find him.” 


Without another word she turned away, and went 
striding back in the direction of Ketterford—the same 
road which the stranger’s horse had taken. Austin 
stood and looked after her, pondering over the strange 
events of the hour. Then he proceeded to the Lowland 
farm. 

A pleasant day amongst pleasant friends spent he; 
rich Easter cheesecakes being the least of the seductions 
he did not withstand; and it was half-past ten at night 
before he found himself back at Mrs. Thornimett’s. 
Conscious of the late hour—for they were early people— 
he was passing with a hasty step over the lawn, when 
Sarah, one of the two old maid-servants who had lived 
in the house for many years, and had scolded and 
ordered him about when a boy, to her heart’s delight 
and for his own good, came running to meet him. 
She must have been at the door, watching for him. 

“ Where have you stayed? To think that you should 
be away this night, of all others, Mr. Austin! Have 
you heard what has happened to the master ?” 

“No. What?” exclaimed Austin, his fears taking 
alarm. 

“He fell down in a fit, over at the village where he 
went; and they brought him home, a-frightening us 
two and the missis a’most into fits ourselves. Oh, 
Master Austin!” she concluded, bursting into tears, 
“the doctors don’t think he'll be alive by the morning. 
Poor dear old master !” 

“ May I go and see him, Sarah?” he whisperingly 
inquired, after a pause of consternation. 
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“Oh, you may go; the missis won’t care, and nothing 
rouses him. It’s a heavy blow; but it has its side of 
mercy; God never sends a blow but he sends mercy 
with it. He was fit to be took; he had lived for the 
next world while he was living in this. And them as 
do, Master Austin, never need shrink from sudden 
death.” 





THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


Ir was doubtless a stirring scene—a Great Exhibition 
for the time—that fair of Winchester, which was held for 
fourteen days on St. Giles’s Down beside the city; one of 
the most considerable gatherings of buyers and sellers, 
hunters after recreation and caterers for it, in the middle 
ages. It seems also to have been conducted with no 
little method. Wares of different kinds were not indis- 
criminately blended in the higgledy-piggledy fashion, but 
particular commodities were separately grouped. Thus 
there was a “Spicery,” a “Drapery,” a “Pottery,” and 
other quarters similarly named from the goods displayed. 
Country traders came from a distance, to recruit their 
stocks; rich householders appeared, to procure articles 
of need, convenience, or ornament, for the year, not ob- 
tainable in their own neighbourhood; and merchants 
flocked to the spot from the ports, or from abroad, to 
dispose of foreign produce. 

Besides the crowd intent on ordinary business, there 
was a motley assemblage of characters answering to those 
of whom Chaucer has given a life-like description: the 
“ Squire,” and the “ Wife of Bath;” and we may guess 
that the “ Pardoner” was a prominent personage, selling 
his indulgences, as the fair was held under episcopal 
superintendence, for the emolument of the see. The 
bishop was an absolute temporal prince for the interval. 
He took possession of the keys of the four city-gates. 
The mayor, bailiff, and coroner, resigned office to persons 
appointed by the prelate, who had power to try causes 
for seven miles round the city. All shops within the 
walls were closed; all merchants who sold goods within 
the circuit named, otherwise than at the fair, were mulcted 
their value; and all bridges, with the other avenues of 
access, were rigidly guarded, in order to take toll of the 
passengers. 

We have long since done with this mode of raising the 
ways and means for bishops, and with episcopal inter- 
vention in such matters as buying, selling, and getting 
gain. It is well, however, to look back upon the “ good 
old times,” as they are called by many, and upon the 
restrictions which hedged round our ancestors in the 
common affairs of life, if for no other purpose than to re- 
concile us to present circumstances when they are not 
exactly as we would have them. But great gatherings 
of people for domestic traffic and general industrial pur- 
poses, resorted to also by the lovers of amusement, are 
still held upon the old plan of camping out-of-doors, with 
wares exposed in ricketty booths or on canvass-covered 
stalls, surrounded with an efficient staff of swings, round- 
abouts, and peepshows. There, goods, owners, :custo- 
mers, and idlers, are subject to the incidents of a glaring 
sun, or a gusty breeze blowing up the dust in clouds, or 
a bitter blast setting the teeth a chattering and making 
every inch of flesh to shiver; or, oh misery of miseries, 
a relentless soaking rain, fruitful of mud and melancholy, 
of bespattered garbs and acres of umbrellas, the latter 
vainly displayed to avert damage from the finery of 
the gay and flaunting town. 

The fair of Beaucaire, in France, on the east bank of 
the Rhone, regulated by the prefect of the department 
with a military force, is one of the largest present ex- 





amples, with that of Nishni Novgorod, in Russia, held 
at the confluence of the Oka and the Volga, under the 
superintendence of a general, though the latter has per- 
manent erections for the accommodation of traders, be- 
sides a host of the flimsier class put up for the occasion. 
The necessity for gatherings of this kind has been abated 
by rapid intercommunication and ever-multiplying facili- 
ties for transit. Hence they are sensibly on the decrease. 
Whatever is wanted in the ordinary routine of life may 
generally be had at once, or with little interval between 
the order and the supply, if the price is forthcoming—no 
matter what may be the nature of the article, and how- 
ever distant its original locality. 

Highly civilized society has entered upon a new era, 
that of Exhibitions, in the strictly universal yet select 
sense, in which the “industry of all nations” may be 
represented by the most finished examples of their craft. 
The sale of the articles exposed is not the primal object 
in view, so much as the attainment of excellence in them, 
and the creation of a demand for others after the same 
type, while the right direction of public taste is contem- 
plated, with intellectual enjoyment, by the simple exhibi- 
tion of artistic treasures not to be disposed of, but lent 
for the purpose by their owners. To carry out such a 
design, protection from weather influences in commodious 
buildings is an obvious necessity. 

It was a bold and grand experiment, that “ world’s 
fair,” held in Hyde Park in 1851, and a perfectly suc- 
cessful one. It was marvellous in itself to assemble 
nearly a hundred thousand persons together at one 
time, not in an open area resembling a Roman amphi- 
theatre, but in a roofed, windowed, and floored structure ; 
while no one was distressed by a crush, or made touchy 
by a jostle. Marvellous, also, was the rapidity with 
which the vast edifice of iron and glass rose up fron 
the sod to be a thing of beauty and of joy, as if by the 
action of magic; and now that the domes of a new 
kindred building are towering over the roofs of South 
Kensington, we may recur to a few incidents in relation 
to the first, of interest in themselves, and pertinent as a 
tribute of respect to the parent already of a numerous 
family. 

Upwards of six millions of visits were paid to the 
Exhibition of ’51, in little more than twenty-three weeks 
—the period during which it remained open. The visitors 
came far and near: some literally from the ends of the 
earth. They started, perhaps singly, from the more remote 
points, or in pairs and trios; but gradually formed, by 
accumulation, large bands as the centre of attraction was 
approached, crowding the steamers and thronging the 
railways. Four Karaite Jews made their way from the 
Crimea; and it is a striking illustration of great change 
in a brief interval, that though the name of the geo- 
graphical region was at that period scarcely known to 
one in fifty of our population, it was very soon afterwards 
a household word with the humblest classes, from the 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats. Railway trains were 
never before so numerous and of such magnitude. The 
arrival of a thousand persons by a single despatch was 
common; two thousand was frequent; three thousand 
occurred more than once; and in a solitary instance, a 
hundred and fifty broad-gauge carriages of the Great 
Western came up packed with five thousand people of 
the West. On the opening day, the vehicles conveying 
visitors, if ranged in line, would have stretched some 
twenty miles. Notables were then present who have 
now done with the spectacles of this world. There was 
the Duke, in converse with Mr. Cobden; Lablache with 
Lord Palmerston ; Robert Stephenson, the first to whom 
the design for the building was submitted, instantly 
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appreciating its merit; and Sir William Cubitt, the 
superintending engineer, who has resigned his breath 
since the turf was raised for its successor. 

Alarmists there were as the shilling-admission day 
approached—nervous elderly people, of the old school, 
who predicted nothing less than an éméute: the Bank 
attempted, the Tower assailed, and wild hurly-burly in 
the streets. But not even the natural apprehensions of 
the sober-minded were realized, who anticipated con- 
fusion from the crowd, with inconvenience or accident as 
the result. Monday was the great visiting-day with the 
working-classes and humble shopkeepers of the metropo- 
lis; Tuesday with the country people, who came up in 
shoals over-night to be ready for the morrow’s campaign; 
Wednesday and Thursday were quiet middle-class days ; 
Friday and Saturday upper-class days. The latter, 
owing to the higher price of admission, was the day for 
carriage and Bath-chair people, the patrons of silks and 
satins, of eau de cologne and aqua d’oro, Broadwood’s 
and Erard’s pianos. Tuesday bore off the palm from 
all the days, in point of numbers; and two o’clock from 
all the hours. At that time, on Tuesday, October the 
7th, the last week, the greatest estimated number of 
persons was present, or 93,000. One day there was 
when the silver taken at the doors weighed nearly 
fifteen hundredweight, and required two cabs for its 
conveyance to the Bank. The total silver money re- 
ceived, £275,000, must have weighed about thirty-five 
tons. 

Mishaps, of course, occurred to individuals; and one 
of the oddest of all coincidences to a group. When the 
teetotallers appeared in force, all the fountains suddenly 
ceased their play, owing to an accidental obstruction in 
the water-pipes. Articles often went astray from their 
owners in unimaginable ways. ‘To pass by pocket- 
handkerchiefs, parasols, bracelets, brooches, and shayl- 
pins, by the hundred, with not a few little ones separated 
from their parents, and duly cared for by the police, “ one 
petticoat” was registered in the inventory of lost pro- 
perty, and never claimed. ‘The creature-comforts con- 
sumed are represented by formidable figures, as 870,000 
for the plain buns, 930,000 for the Bath buns, and 
1,090,000 for the bottles of lemonade, soda-water, and 
ginger-beer. * 

While a grand success in itself, the first Exhibition 
acquires its greatest importance viewed in the light of 
an example, which the nations have not been slow to 
imitate, and which will be followed up more extensively 
in coming time, to the advance of the useful and orna- 
mental arts, and by their means of general society. We 
number among the progeny the permanent Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham; the Dublin Exhibition, in 1855; 
the New York Exhibition in 1854; the Paris, in 1855; 
the German Zollverein, at Munich, in the same year; 
the Manchester Art Treasures, in 1857; the British 
Guiana at Georgetown; and the Florence, in 1861. 

The last named, in the beautiful city on the banks of 
the Arno, still open at the time we write, is of signal 
interest, owing to political associations. It was inaugu- 
rated on the 14th of September last by the Italian 
king in person, amid triumphant shouts of “ ‘Vittorio 
Emmanuele, Re d'Italia!” ‘With reasonable pride the 
spectators might have looked round upon the objects 
exhibited ; machines from Milan, silks from Turin, pianos 
from Naples, carriages from Sienna, earthenware from 
Fiorence, wines from Sicily, camels from Pisa, cream- 
coloured fine-limbed cattle from the Val di Chiana, 
paintings and sculptures from a score of cities, each 
with an antique history. But in the first burst of en- 
thusiasm, every one was content to overlook the purely 





social and industrial importance of the display, and revel 
in the scene as a practical realization of that yearning 
for union which has so long been throbbing in the Pen- 
insula, and a pledge that the object shall be attained in 
all its fulness. 

Most readers have made some acquaintance with the 
building for the Industrial Exhibition of 1862, now ad- 
vancing to its completion at South Kensington, either 
by description or by a visit. We give a view, and add a 
few details. Unlike its predecessor, a very large portion 
of the structure is of brick, experience having taught 
the necessity of employing a more weather-tight material 
than glass and iron for the security of works of art from 
injury. The parent edifice ranged over twenty-three 
acres; the present occupies more than twenty-six. The 
greatest extent is from east to west, 1200 feet, by a 
diameter from north to south of 700 feet. But these 
measurements are independent of a wing and anneze, for 
machinery, 872 feet by 200. The greatest height of the 
former building was 160 feet; that of the forthcoming 
one is 260 feet. This height is attained in the two 
enormous domes,’which rise one at each extremity, and 
have a diameter of 160 feet at the base, being fifty-two 
feet more than that of the dome of St. Paul’s, and twenty- 
one feet in excess of that of St. Peter’s at Rome. 

Let us hope that the success of the Exhibition may 
exceed the sanguine expectations of its projectors, and 
that the great industrial gathering of 1862 may conduce 
to higher ends than the advancement of industrial art. 


HOW I LOST MY TRAIN. 


I am bound for a journey due west. Particular business 
of a rather peremptory kind summons me to the banks 
of the “rocky Avon,” and I consider myself under an 
obligation to make an appearance there without delay. 
So I pack up my carpet-bag, get my housekeeper to cut 
me a few sandwiches, to shake the dust out of my travel- 
ling-cap, to look up my overcoat, and, to use her own 
expressive phrase, to “send me going” in proper trim. 
It wants more than an hour, by the time-bill,-to the 
precise minute when the train which will carry me down 


jwill start from the terminus; and, as I sally forth bag in 
hand, I feel that there is no occasion for any special 


hurry. But I hail the first omnibus that comes by, and 
cram myself into it, without a single misgiving as to my 
delivery at the station. Iam rather surprised, on arriving 
at King’s Cross, to find that all the passengers, except 
one very heavy gentleman in grey stripe, alight there, 
and the omnibus, without any solicitations for others to 
take their places, proceeds with myself and the heayy 
gentleman. But we don’t go along the New Road—we 
can’t—for there is a mountain of bricks that stops the way. 
Instead of that, we are shot off to the left in a southerly 
direction, much to my astonishment, and more to the 
chagrin of the heavy gentleman, who wonders aloud 
whether the driver is bent on depositing us in Smithfield. 
He is growing uneasy when the machine turns about, 
and by-and-by we make the New Road at a few rods 
from where we left it, and, crossing it, commence a series 
of explorations northward. The north-west passage, as 
everybody knows, is anything but plain sailing; we tack 
first to the right, then to the left; now we cast anchor at 
a corner, and lie moored for some time alongside a 
green-grocer’s cart, whose owner takes objection to the 
colour of the conductor’s whiskers, and by sundry mys- 
terious signs and allusions to a large bunch of carrots, 
which he holds up defiantly, raises the ire of that func- 
tionary to the boiling point. 
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While conductor is shouting his compliments in return, 
we break loose again, and begin navigating the shoals 
and mudbergs of St. Pancras, and after describing no 
ond of curves and angles, catch a glimpse of the North 
Western station, which is the very station we do not 
want. Thence, after a few more twistings, we are shot 
across our equator once more, and launch ourselves upon 
an antarctic expedition through an unknown labyrinth 
of bye-ways as strange to us as the boulevards of Tim- 
buctoo, but which threaten, by the direction they take, to 
land us in Oxford Street. While elbowing our way here 
at a snail’s pace, the omnibus is hailed and pulls up, 
and a third passenger is hoisted in. 

The third passenger is quite a phenomenon in her way, 
and is worth a passing description. As she drifts broad- 
side on towards the open door, conductor describes her, 
pithily enough, as “a good four-pennorth,” and so she 
is. Substantial herself, to the extent of fourteen stone 
at least, she is the centre of a good deal of substance 
besides; she has a well-stuffed basket on each arm; a 
plethoric bundle slung over her shoulder; a couple 
of umbrellas, and a couple of parasols, dangle about her 
by various connecting links; a large print framed and 
glazed swings from one of her fingers, while supported 
on her outstretched arms, as though it were a sleeping 
child, lies a collection of music in some dozen rolls, which 
she can only maintain in their position by steadying them 
vith her chin. We are some time taking this miscella- 
neous cargo on board, but at length we get under way 
again, and jog on onee more—the lady looking remark- 
ably well pleased at having nearly the whole of the 
interior for the stowage of her goods. 

Every now and then conductor thrusts his head in at 
the open window, showing a face most drearily unresigned 
and invocative of sympathy; he evidently wants to 
unburthen his mind, so I give him the opportunity 
by a leading question as to the state of business on the 
road. 

“?Scuse me, sit,’ 
in the L.G.0.C.?” 

Without being uncivil to him, I evade the inquiry, not 
choosing to give a categorical answer. 

“No ’fence, sir,” says he; “but if so be as you air, L 
opes you ain’t a looking for no dividents. This here 
hundergroundin business have ruinated the trafiic, as 
well ds heverythink else as has jo do with it. I never 
knowed sich a game afore. Look’ec here, sir; as I’m a 
onest man I used to take on this road twix five an’ six 
poun’ a day, an’ now I hardly gets hold o’ five-and-twenty 
shillins. You just put that on to forty busses as goes 
this line, an’ then where do you go for your dividents ? 
It ain’t no use to think o pickin’ up fares along sich a 
track as this. People as wants busses don’t go into these 
here back slums to look for ’em—a man would do better to 
drive a dust-cart along here than to drive a bus” 

“Hallo!” interrupted the gentleman in grey stripe, 
2s he looked at his watch; “I say, conductor, when are 
you going to get to the station ?” 

“Can’t say, sir—been doo there twenty minutes’ ago— 
ve gets there when we can.” 

“Then put me into the first cab you see, and look 
sharp, will you.” 

My heavy companion soon goes off in a cab, and the 
conductor's dismal face pops into the window once more, 
and I am entertained with a summary account of all the 
mischief which the underground railway has occasioned* 
—of floods from the main drowning the workmen—of 


’ says he; “but air you a shareholder 





; * To give an instance of the injury as well as annoyance caused by the 
. nterruption of traffic, the retail trade of the Blind Institution, 127, Euston 
Road, has been diminished by £20 a week for the last ten months. 





engines burstiug and maiming others—of houses falling 
down in the dead of night, while the tenants were sleep- 
ing in their beds—and of whole ranks of others that 
must follow their example, unless they are taken down in 
time: and all done according to law by act of parliament. 
Still the conductor, in spite of his grumbling, has a com- 
pensating idea at the bottom of it all. “The under- 
grounders may think to drive the busses off the road; 
but they won’t do it sir, as you'll see. The busses will 
run on the French system sir—three halfpence inside, 
one penny out; and as long as people likes light better 
han darkness, they’ll encourage us. Let us have the 
road back again, and fair play, and we shan’t care for the 
undergrounders.” 

By this time we are at the Edgware Road, with just 
four minutes to get to the station; I ran for it as fast 
as I could, and arrived at the booking-office in the very 
nick of time to find that I had lost the train. 





ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 
ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 
BY JAMES GLAISHEZ, ESQ., F.2.8, 

Tue Observatory was founded by Charles u, in 1674, and 
originated from the following circumstance. In the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, the extension of navi- 
gation made it a matter of great importance to possess 
the means of accurately determining the longitude of a 
ship at sea. It was remarked, that this could be effected 
provided that the motion of the moon among the stars 
could be exactly predicted before a ship left England ; for 
then, if, at any time of the voyage, the navigators should 
observe the moon in any situation with regard to the 
fixed stars, the precise London time could be found from 
that observed situation. 

The subject was brought before the king, who referred 
the matter to a committee of scientific men, who referred 
in their turn to Flamsteed, then known as an earnest and 
learned astronomer. Ilamsteed, however, considered that 
the lunar tables were far too much in error to render this 
methéd practicable, and that even the places of stars in 
existing catalogues, which must be the foundation of 
all knowledge concerning the motions of the moon and 
planets, were grievously faulty. The king, on learning 
this objection, determined at once upoa the cultivation 
of astronomy as a national object. The Observatory was 
built, and Flamsteed appointed “Astronomical Obser- 
vator,” with a salary of £100 per year. 

In the warrant of Flamsteed’s appointment, “ the find- 
ing out the so much desired longitudes of places for the 
perfecting the art of navigation,” was mentioned as a 
reason for instituting the office. Above the original door 
of the Observatory still exists an inscription, which 
declares that it was built for the benefit of astronomy and 
navigation. 

The present site of the Observatory was determined on 
by Sir Christopher Wren, co-jointly with Sir James Moore, 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance, and formerly Mathe- 
matical ‘Tutor to James, Duke of York, before the time 
of the Commonwealth, and was chosen with reference to 
its elevation and the extensive range of views it com- 
manded. Greenwich Park, in which the Observatory is 
situated, was in former times part of an uninclosed 
waste belonging to the crown, until the time of Henry v1, 
when a charter, conveying two hundred acres of this 
manor, was given to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, the 
king’s uncle, and to Eleanor his wife. The date of this 
charter is 1437. Upon the commanding eminence on 
which the Observatory stands, the foundation of Duke 
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THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY IN FLAMSTEED’S TIME- 


Humphrey’s tower still exists. The old tower itself was 
pulled down for the erection of the Observatory; but it 
is supposed that a part of the outer walls was retained, 
and helped to surround the modern building; and this 
seems the more probable, as in the boundary wall, on the 
north side of that part of the Observatory dating from 
Flamsteed’s time, there are traces of a portion of old wall 
of great strength and evident antiquity. But the tower 
underwent many changes before it was levelled to the 
ground. It was repaired or rebuilt by Henry vill, in 
1526, who, the records relate, visited a “fayre lady” whom 
he loved, here. In 1482, Mary, daughter of Edward tv, 
betrothed to the King of Denmark, died at the tower in 
Greenwich Park. In Queen Elizabeth’s time, it was 
called Mirefleur. In 1642, it was called Greenwich 
Castle, and was considered a place of no inconsiderable 
strength, and orders were given for immediately securing 
it. But in 1675, the old fortress suddenly succumbed 
before the necessities of a people, at all times more dis- 
' tinguished for their maritime pursuits than their love of 
war. And well has the new structure—for we are calling 
back two centuries ago—repaid the intentions of the 
royal founder. 

But, satisfied with building the Observatory, and ap- 
pointing an observer at the salary of £100 a year, the 
liberality of the king extended no farther, and Flamsteed 
found himself under the necessity of supplying the re- 
quisite instruments; and this he did at his own cost, as 
he found means and opportunity of doing so. The in- 





| struments in his possession, on first removing to the Ob- 
| servatory and commencing the duties of his new office, 


were a sextant of seven feet radius; two clocks given to 
him by Sir James Moore; also, a quadrant of three feet 
radius; and two telescopes which he brought with him 
from Derby. For several years this slender provision of 
instruments was all that he had at his command; but 
neither this circumstance, nor others more discouraging, 
could offer any check to his enthusiasm or his patient 
discharge of the duties of his office; and this remarkable 
man, not only unassisted, but subjected in turn to neglect 
and opposition, succeeded in leaving for fature use a vast 
collection of observations of the greatest accuracy and 
value, and in laying the foundation of the whole system 
of modern astronomy. Up to this time, the Catalogue of 
Tycho Brahe had been the only guide to the astronomer, 
to the places of the stars. Flamsteed resolved to amend 
this, with the whole system of astronomy, and unceasingly 
devoted his life and means to the effecting this pur- 
pose. 

After a few years of continuous application to the 
duties of his office, Flamsteed applied to government for 
the instruments he found essential to his investigations, 
but without success. In 1678, he borrowed a quadrant 
from the Royal Society; but this he was compelled to 
return in October of the following year. He then con- 
structed one of fifty inches radius, at his own expense; 
but that for which he made various applications to go- 
vernment, was an instrument fixed in the plane of the 
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meridian, chiefly for the determination of the eyuinoctial 
points. ‘This was never supplied to him, and he finally 
resolved to construct a mural arc at his own expense. 
The instrument was completed about the end of the year 
1681, but was slight, and not constructed with sufficient 
accuracy. ‘lo make trial of it, after some delay, he fixed 
it against the wall, and divided it with his own hands; 
but, as he had anticipated, it proved a failure, and he had 
again recourse to his old and crude instruments, with 
which, for some years longer, he continued to observe. 

The only assistance provided by Government was a 
“Jabourer” to assist him at the sextant; but, this aid not 
being found sufficient for carrying on the work of the 
Observatory, Flamsteed engaged an assistant at his own 
expense. In order to meet this additional charge, he 
undertook the duties of a teacher in the intervals of his 
leisure. In 1684 he was presented to the liying at 
Burstow, and in 1688 his father died; his means became 
thus somewhat increased, and he now resolved upon the 
construction of a new mural arc, which should be a more 
effective instrument than the former. The instrument 
cost £120, was divided by Mr. Abraham Sharp, and after- 
wards became celebrated as the instrument with which 
his most valuable observations were made. 

When the new circle was fixed, and in working order, 
the first steps taken by Flamsteed were the establishing, 
by means of it, certain data by which to ascertain the 
correct positions of the fixed stars, and the true solar, 
lunar, and planetary motions, preparatory to the forma- 
tion of his Catalogue of Stars. That in existence, by 
‘Tycho Brahe contained the position of 1000 stars, but 
approximate only, and determined without the aid of the 
telescope, which was not then invented. 

But Flamsteed, whilst deeply engaged upon the im- 
portant work of the Catalogue, likewise devoted a con- 
siderable share of his attention to the motions of the 
sun, moon, and planets, and to various computations re- 
lating to points in physical astronomy. 

‘he lunar observations made by Flamsteed he supplied 
to Sir Isaac Newton, to aid him in support of his theory 
of gravitation. At this time the Observatory was the 
only place from which such a series of observations could 
be obtained. Subsequently a coldness, and then an open 
difference, arose out of this matter, between Newton and 
llamsteec. The following extract from a reply written 
by Flamsteed to an indignant, and, as it would appear, 
uncalled-for letter on the part of Newton, has an interest 
besides that attaching to the correspondence of two such 
eininent men, from the hope expressed in the first few 
lines, and which has since been so fully realized. “The 
works of the Eternal Providence, I hope, will be a little 
better understood, through your labours and mine, than 
they were formerly. Think me not prond for this 
expression. I look on pride as the worst of sins; hu- 
mility as the greatest virtue. This makes me excuse 
small faults in all mankind, bear great injuries without 
resentment, and resolve to maintain a real friendship 
with ingenious men, to assist them what lies in my 
power, without the regard of any interest but that of 
doing good by obliging them.” 

For many years Flamsteed perseveringly pursued his 
investigations, but no results had been published; for 
his own resources had been devoted to the purchase of 
instruments, the hiring of assistance, and to the mect- 
ing all other expenses incidental to an Observatory. He 
had some thoughts of meeting the necessity by soliciting 
subscribers for the work. But in 1704, Prince George 
of Denmark, hearing of the observations and their value, 
proposed to publish them at his own expense. By the 
liberality of this prince, in the course of the next three 





years the first volume was printed, and contained the 
whole of his sextant observations. 

The publication of the second volume, which was to 
have contained his observations with the mural arc, was 
delayed by the death of Prince George, and was finally, 
together with the third volume, after many and long 
delays, printed at his own expense. Three volumes, 
known as the “ Historia Coelestis,’ contain a hitherto 
unprecedented collection of observations, together with his 
celebrated Catalogue of Stars. Tt was not permitted him 
to see the publication of hia labours, and he died before 
the completion of the second volume. For nearly fifty 
yeara the Observatory was under his superintendence, 
and during that time he expended the sum of £2000 in 
instyuments, salary to assistants, and other charges, 
in connection with the Observatory. He died in 1719, 
and the publication of the two voluntes of the “ Historia 
Coelestis’ was completed after his death, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Joseph Orosthwaite, his assistant, 
and of Mr, Abraham Sharp. 

In 1710, in the reign of Queen Anne, the Board of 
Visitors to the Royal Observatory was instituted, con- 


sisting of the presidents and members of the council of - 


the Royal Society, who were empowered annually to visit 
the Observatory, to ascertain the exact eondition of 
work, and receive a report of the progress made during 
the year. Newton was at this time President of the 
Royal Society, and a difference still existed between 
himself and Flamsteed. The latter, with the recollec- 
tion of continuous toil on his own part, and the ex- 
penditure necessary to procure instruments and carry 
on the work of the Observatory, together with the 
neglect, and at times antagonism he had sustained on 
the part of Government and the Royal Society, re- 
sented the introduction of the Board, as calculated 
to subject him to still further annoyance, and openly 
expressed his disapprobation of the step. Since the 
time of Flamsteed, many great changes in connection 
with the building have taken place, but the annual 
visitation to it has ever since continyed, with this 
difference only, that the existing relations between the 
Observatory and Government, and the highest of learned 
Societies, render it a mutually agreeable anniversary 
to all the parties concerned. The first Saturdayin June 
is the day which has long been set apart for this 
visitation. The establishment is on this day thrown 
open in all its departments to the visitors; the staff of 
officers is in attendance; and the annual report of the 
Astronomer-Royal, drawn up and printed for the occa- 
sion, is read before the president and council. 

The history of Flamsteed, his harsh treatment, and 
the great serviees he rendered to astronomy, though 
well known in astronomical cireles, is but little familiar 
to the public; yet the history of this eminent astronomer, 
and many personal details of his life, which should belong 
rather to biography, are inseparale from that of the 
Observatory, in the first years of its foundation. It is 
a blemish upon the times that, after his death, Govern- 
ment, which, beyond the walls and shelter of the Ob- 
servatory, and the yearly pittance assigned to him, had 
done nothing for Flamsteed, yet laid elaim to all his 
instruments, and the observations made with them; and 
it will be no less a blemish upor our own time, if we 
allow ourselves to forget the life of toil and singleness of 
purpose which laid the basis of modern astronomy,‘ and 
made the foundation of the Observatory one of the most 
brilliant acts of the reign of its royal founder. 

After Plamsteed’s death, Dr. Halley was appointed to 
sueceed him, Filamsteed’s instruments having been 
removed, in 1721 a transit instrument, and in 1725 a 
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very large quadrant, were provided by Government fpr 
the use of the Observatory. These were better instrp- 
ments than any Flamsteed had possessed; but the sante 
order was not preserved in making the observations. 
Halley employed Flamsteed’s Catalogue as the base pf 
all his determinations, and principally confined himsalf 
to observations of the moon. Halley was not appoir ntad 
to the office until advanced in years, and died in 1742. 
He is best known by his comparisons of the moon's 
ig with the places deduced from his tables from 1722 

739, and which appear in Halley’s tables, published 
some years after his - th. For the accommodation af 
the new instruments; it was found necessary to make 
additions to the Aaa plan of the building, as occupied 
by Flamsteed. Bradley succeeded Halley as Astronomer- 
Royal, and was celebrated long before his appointment, 
for his discovery of the aberration of light. After a few 
years’ residence at the Observatory, his second great 
discovery, of the nutation of the earth’s axis, was com- 
pleted. 

The instruments 
those in use by Halley, together with a new transit and 
a second quadrant, put up for him in 1749, also a zenith 
sector of his own, and used by him previously to his 
appointment. The new instruments were provided by 
George 11, who granted £1090 for the purpose, and Bird, 
an instrument mak er of great eminence, was intrusted 
vith their construction. In 1750 the instruments were 
in full working order, and regular observations of the 
sun, moon, stars, and planets, were commenced, and 
continued regularly. From this date commences, in 
fact, the only series of observations properly character- 
istic of the Observatory. In Bradley’s time the working 
range of building was greatly extended, the additions 
dating from about the year 1749. Bradley died in 1762. 


Dr. Bliss was appointed next in succession to Bradley ; 


he held his office only three years, and died in 1765. 

Dr. Nevil Maskelyne succeeded Bliss in 1765. He 
devoted his time entirely to the duties of his office, and 
left for future use a fine series of valuable observations. 
It has been said of the labours of Dr. Maskelyne, that if 
the whole materials of science should be lost except the 
volume left by him, they would suffice to reconstruct the 
edifice of modern astronomy. He continued in office for 
nearly fifty years, and was entirely devoted to its duties, 
making the more careful observations himself—for he had 
but one assistant. His observations for the corrections 
of the lunar tables were, up to that time, unequalled, and 
the right of property possessed by Government in the 
work of the Observatory being now established, his 
observations were published with regularity, and in a 
form which rendered them easily available for the use of 
future calculators. Maskelyne continued to observe with 
the instruments formerly employed by his predecessors ; 
he died before he could bring into use the great meridian 
circle, by Troughton, in course of construction for him atthe 
time of his death. In 1769 he commenced the superin- 
tendence of the “ Nautical Almanack,” and continued it 
till he died, in the year 1811. 

Mr. Pond next succeeded to the office of Astronomer- 
Royal. Shortly after his accession, a new transit instru- 
ment, and in 1812 the meridian circle ordered by Maske- 
lyne, and both constructed by Troughton, were mounted 
and brought intouse. After a few years a second mural 
circle, mounted by Jones, was likewise added. Pond was 
thus possessed of excellent instruments, the best that had 
hitherto been in use at the Observatory; and to the 
verification of their accuracy, and to the best methods 
of observing, he principally directed his attention. A 
catalogue of more than 1100 stars was produced, superior 


Bradley had at his command were ; 
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in accuracy to any other of the same extent which 
had before been published. ‘The observations of the sun 
and moon were contrived with the utmost order and 
accuracy, and the number of observations of the principal 
stars greatly multiplied. Mr. Pond was known long 
before his appointment, for his love of astronomical 
pursuits, and had published, from his own observations, 
determinations of the places of the fixed stars, equal, if 
not superior, to those determined by public observatories. 
In one of his Annual Reports to the Board of Visitors, 
Mr. Airy, the present Astronomer-Royal, states that he 
regards Mr. Pond as the principal improver of modern 
practical astronomy. Mr. Pond, by degrees, increased - 
the staff of the Observatory from one assistant to six; 
and this increased stafi, together with the excellent in- 
struments at his command, the practice of which he 
knew so well, combined with his skill in the application 
of results, raised the general character and practical 
utility of the establishment to a higher position than it 
had yet occupied. He resigned his office in the year 
1835, owing to infirm health, and the pressure of many 
anxieties; he died the following year. 

On Pond’s resignation, the present Astronomer-Royal, 
Mr. Airy, then Director of the Observatory at Cambridge, 
was appointed. Under his superintendence, the magni- 
tude and usefulness of the work performed at the Ob- 
servatory has risen to very 8 gigantic proportions. Modern 
invention and discovery, the ‘growth even of new sciences, 
the whole spirit of the age, and a more liberal disposition 
on the part of government to promote the investigations 
of science, have all come in aid, during the last quarter 
of a century, to the extension and dev elopment of the 
powers of our national Observatory. 

If, with the previous history of the Observatory fresh 
in our recollection, we walk round its precincts, and view 
the numerous structural additions to the old castellated 
portion of the time of Flamsteed, which mark succes- 
ayrely the appointment of Bradley, Maskelyne, and Pond ; 
its extensive outworks and ast AR buildings, additions 
of the present Astronomer-Royal, and bearing evidence 
everywhere of the unceasing work of a numerous and 
well-ordered staff of officers; we shall be led back to the 
remembrance of the solitary astronomer who first held 
his vigil patiently and unrepiningly, who engaged in 
duties foreign to his office and his tastes, to raise the 
means of defraying the charges of his one assistant, and 
who, possessed of his modest pittance and the bare walls 
of an Observatory, yet laid the foundation of the more 
than national fame and utility attached to it in modern 
times. As we call back the history of the building and 

‘e official career of the eminent men who have directed 
it, with the appliances and means at their disposal, we 
are insensibly tracing, for the last two centuries, the 
rise and progress of modern practical astronomy. 


MY ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. 
CHAPTER I. 


WHEN, in the autumn of —49, I first “ topped my boom 
and bore away for foreign parts,”as sailors say—the “ Far 
West ” was very far indeed from entering into my bt 
culations as being my ultimate destination. On the con- 
trary, I was bound for Australia, with some vague ideas 
of investing the few hundred pounds I possessed in 
purchasing sheep and cattle there, and becoming a settler. 

Arrived at Sydney, I found that instead of sheep or 
cattle, gold, and the gold-mines of California, were the 
prevailing topics of conversation and speculation. Nearly 
all the ships in the harbour were chartered for San 
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Francisco, the capital of California, and the adventurous 
population of Sydney was crowding in vast numbers to 
the shipping offices to take passage thither. 

The fact was, the existence of the gold “ placers” of 
California was no longer in Australia looked upon as a 
myth, or chimera, as in England; for already several 
“ Sydneyites ” had returned from a visit to the gold re- 
gions, and brought back with them the most satisfactory 
proofs of their productiveness, in the shape of golden ore 
in no despicable quantities. 

No wonder, then, that I, a young adventurer, gradually 
became infected with this “ yellow fever,” and from being 
seriously unsettled on the settler question, ultimately 
abandoned all thoughts of that arcadian vision, and made 
up my mind to a proceeding that I was aware, in the 
estimation of the “ old folks at home,” would entitle me 
to a prolonged residence at any respectable lunatic asylum. 
In a word, I determined to go to the diggings. 

To this day do I regret the precious three months 
wasted in Sydney ere I fully arrived at this decision. 
It simply lost me a fortune. But I must not anticipate. 
So, behold me at the expiration of three months, with 
high hopes and golden aspirations, once more afloat, a 
passenger on board the good ship “Ceres,” en voyage 
for the “ El Dorado” of the Far West. 

I took with me as a speculation several small wooden 
houses, in the purchase of which, and part payment of 
their freight, I exhausted all my resources. I was led 


to act thus from the latest advices, representing that wood, 
and building material generally, were a great scarcity in 
San Franciso. At the period of the first discovery of 
the mines, as much as £1000 had been realized for a small 
wooden house, that cost perhaps £50 in Sydney; and, in- 
credible as it may seem, several of the foundations of the 
earliest erections in the city were composed of boxes of 


cavendish and negrohead tobacco—tobacco at that time, 
I presume, being cheaper than wood. 

During our voyage out, we touched at New Zealand, 
Pitcairns, the Marquesas and Sandwich Islands. Alas! 
at Honolulu, the chief port of these last named islands, 
I had reasons to fear that my anticipated fortune was 
eluding my grasp; for it was rumoured that a fleet of 
American timber ships had got round the Horn in ad- 
vance of us, in such numbers that the Californian timber 
market was completely glutted. 

Spite of these gloomy anticipations, in COmmon with 
the rest of the passengers I heartily rejoiced when one 
evening we first made out the iron-bound coast of the 
great North American Continent, and found owrselves 
off the “ Cape de Reys,” some forty miles north of San 
Francisco. 

With mingled awe and curiosity I gazed upon the 
long line of nature’s sea wall, whose towering crists, on 
which giant trees seemed dwindled by comparison to 
dwarf shrubs, constitute the boundary of the “Far 
West.” Methought it resembled a vast chain of giant 
fortalices, that, for ages past beleaguered, still st«.0d, and 
frowned a stern defiance on their restless foes—the ever 
rolling billows of the vast Pacific. Musing iihus, my 
small atom of individual existence was forgotten, or 
absorbed in the stupendous features of the srene that 
lay opened out before me. Had I, however, kriown that 
it was also to be the scene of a stern ordeal vrhich was 
to inaugurate my entrance into anew phase of existence, 
other emotions less pleasurable might have mi ngled with 
my day dreams. Yet so it was to be. 

Before “turning in” this evening, the crsptain gave 
orders to his mate to keep the ship standings off and on 
during the night, and, above all, to give thi,s dangerous 
coast a special good offing. In explanation c )f what after- 





wards occurred, my belief -is, that the mate, disobeying 
these orders, took the ship too close under the lee of the 
high land, and so got becalmed. The mate himself 
alleged that he was a full league and a half from shore, 
when at 3 o’clock a.m. he tried to put the ship about, 
and afterwards to wear her, failing in both efforts, through 
the sudden dying away of the breeze. Be that as it may, 
I. only know that next morning about 5 a.M., roused by an 
intimation of danger, I was standing on deck, looking 
emxiously around me. 

What an appalling situation was ours! Close—far too 
close to the iron-bound coast, from which jagged points 
of rock stood out seawards, and against which immense 
‘rollers broke with a crash like that of artillery, lay our 
doomed ship perfectly becalmed; while the long roll of 
the Pacific, on which we rose and fell, was setting us 
bodily into the breakers! 

“Why does not the skipper let go his anchors?” I 
asked, when, having somewhat realized the dangers of 
our situation, I walked up to one of the pale and silent 
groups congregated on the poop. 

“No good yet, till we shoal our water,” replied an old 
sea captain, one of the passengers. ‘ And when we do,” 


he added, in a low whisper, “no anchor will hold with. 


this rocky bottom and heavy sea. A breeze alone can 
save us.” 

“ But the boats,” I said in dismay. 
boats.” 

“ Pshaw ! what boat would live in a sea like that?” re- 
plied the old ship-master, as he pointed over the side 
and walked aft. 

“T can tell ye one boat would live in that sea—ay ! 
and in a worse!” said a voice at my elbow. 

“Which?” demanded I, confronting the speaker, and 
finding him to be a young sailor to whom I was very 
partial. 

“Just the whale boat that lies on the break of the 
poop, manned by the six blacks, and Mason, their master, 
at the steering oar.” 

This Mason, a cabin passenger, I should explain, was 
a settler on the Australian coast near Sydney, who had 
on board with him a whale boat, and six aborigines as 
its crew, whom he had brought from his station. I may 
also add, that he was a character much disliked by many 
of us. 

“It is true,” I replied to the sailor’s last remark, 
knowing how these amphibious blacks could pull; and I 
was moving off, when something peculiar in his glance 
staid my steps, and an undefinable suspicion crossed my 
mind. Beckoning to him, I led the way to a retired 
portion of the ship. “And now, Tom, what is it ?” 

“ A fiendish plot,” was the reply. “Just now I saw 
Mason call his blacks together and talk to them. I 
thought mischief was in the wind, so I got near him and 
listened, and though he spoke partly in the native tongue, 
I made out what he meant. ‘ Look here, boys,’ he said ; 
‘I shall go and stand on the break of the poop; when 
you see me pull out this white handkerchief and wave it, 
all of you run aft and launch the whale boat, and mind, 
don’t let a single soul into it but ourselves—remember— 
only ourselves!’ And see,” broke off the young sailor, 
“the cowardly villain is standing by the break of the 
poop now, and the blacks are watching him nigh at 
hand.” 

With indignant horror I listened to this revelation, 
which my eyes told me was true. Yet this man knew 
that there were women and children on board: knew 
that the whale boat and two surf boats, hanging at the 
davits, were all that could be launched at the last mo- 
ment for the preservation of one hundred and fifty souls! 


“ You forget the 
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For a moment I thought intensely; then I acted. Dis- 
regarding my friend Tom’s sporting offer of jumping on 
to the poop and throwing the dastardly plotter overboard, 
I took out my note-book, and inscribed two lines on a 
leaf of it. A minute later, Mason was perusing a note, 
which ran as follows :—“ The display of your handker- 
chief will be the signal of your death! Look towards 
the foot of the mainmast.” The startled reader glanced 
in the direction indicated, and saw me as I stood half 
concealed by mast and running gear, while at my shoulder 
T held a rifle levelled point blank at his head, so that he 
appeared to look right down into the deadly tube which 
contained the emissary of his death! Knowing well my 
fatal precision of aim, which he had often seen practised 
on sea birds, no wonder that the conscience-stricken 
coward, overwhelmed with surprise and fear, almost fell 
on the deck, and, as quickly as his trepidation would 
allow, vacated his dangerous position and sought his state 
cabin, where he was found by the steward, stupefied with 
brandy. I afterwards found it necessary to expose this 
fellow’s conduct when I met him at Parker’s Hotel, in 
San Francisco, and witnessed, with great serenity of 
mind, the extraordinary emulation and vigour which 
animated the boots of the assembled company, as they 
hastened his exit into the street! 

When this “masonic” interlude was played out, I 
again sought the poop, but found no favourable change 
in our situation. On the contrary, we had drifted much 
nearer the breakers, but diminished soundings permitted 
us to try a chance for life. “By the mark, 30!” sung 
out the landsman in the chains, as he examined his 
sounding line. The time had come. 

“Starboard anchor, for’rad there!” shouted the cap- 
tain from the poop. 

All clear,” was the response. 


“Ay, ay, sir! 
“?Way with it!” and the heavy cable rattled through 


the hause-hole. What a moment of suspense was that, 
when, in obedience to the strain upon her, the ship gra- 
dually came head to seawards; how we watched the 
tautning cable, in which lay nearly our only hope! how 
eagerly the lead lines went out to note if the anchor 
held! As they came in, one by one, heads were shaken, 
and clouded brows became more clouded still. Our drift 
was nearly the same as before! 

“The crown of the anchor has broken against this 
rocky bottom,” whispered my friend, the old captain. 
The larboard anchor was now hastily let go in twenty-five 
fathom water; this was our last rational hope. Alas! 
as the lead lines too plainly showed, this anchor also 
dragged, and though the drift was now comparatively 
slow, we were simply reprieved for another hour or so. 
What greatly aggravated our situation was the tantalizing 
nature of it. We were drifting on to a headland that 
projected into the sea. Could we have managed to have 
made a few cables’ length of southwarding, the land was 
embayed, and there was plenty of sea-room; but without 
wind this was an impossibility. Thus an hour passed 
away, during which, minute by minute, and yard by yard, 
we drifted to what appeared to be our inevitable doom, 
for the rollers now seemed to break under our very stern, 
and the clamour of the “white horses” as they thundered 
amongst the rocks and cast the spray far and wide, was 
absolutely deafening. The lead line, too, had spoken once 
of only ten fathoms ! 

At this crisis, a smart young fellow, who was a cabin 
passenger, and had been in his time a sailor, and pretty 
nearly everything else, hailed the captain from the mizen 
cross-trees. Whatever he said, it was enough to make 
our skipper jump into the shrouds, hold up his hand, 
then bellow out orders like a maniac. At his word sail 
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was made on the ship, the yards squared, the cables were 
unshackled and slipped, and, to our ecstatic delight, we 
saw the sails alternately belly out, and then flap against 
the masts. There was aslightair from theland. Slight 
as was the “cat’s paw,” it was enough. Assisted, perhaps, 
by a current, slowly and painfully we crept along the few 
cables’ length that was required to weather the point of 
danger. Then a cheer arose that for a moment drowned 
the roar of the breakers. We were saved! 





GOD’S ORPHAN HOUSES. 


THE old town of Bristol presents many attractions to 
the antiquary, to the lover of literature, and to the student 
of history. There are few cities in Great Britain which 
recall so many associations of the past; there is, perhaps, 
scarcely one which contains at the present time more 
interesting proofs of intellectual activity by material 
progress. Among other notable institutions, Bristol is 
renowned for its public charities, some of which are 
munificently endowed and possess more than a local re- 
putation. But there is one charitable institution: in 
Bristol which stands apart from the rest, and which, 
from its remarkable origin, and from the manner in 
which it is supported, claims special attention. 

About thirty years ago, a young German, of the name 
of George Miiller, left his country and came to London, 
with the wish to become a missionary of the Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews. Having found 
peace himself in the gospel of Jesus Christ, his most 
earnest desire was to preach the good news to others. 
While preparing for this work, he tells us that he studied 
twelve hours a-day, and this he did with prayer; “often 
falling on my knees, leaving my books for a little, that I 
might seek the Lord’s blessing.” After a while, in con- 
sequence of scruples, which, being conscientious, we are 
bound to respect, he severed his connection with the 
Society, under the belief that, as a servant of Christ has 
but one Master, so he ought not to be led or directed by 
others in his missionary labours. 

George Miiller then went into Devonshire, and became 
the minister of a small congregation in Teignmouth. 
By degrees he was led to hold several opinions which 
are not usually entertained by Christian ministers, or 
Christian workers of any class. He declined to receive 
a regular salary from the little church of which he had 
the oversight; and while he told the brethren he would 
willingly receive their voluntary gifts towards his support, 
he resolved henceforward, as he said, “to rely solely 
upon God.” 

Many and severe were the trials which he underwent 
in consequence of this resolution; but his faith never 
failed, and his daily wants were satisfied by a daily 
supply. In his autobiography, he tells us of many 
marvellous instances in which his severe extremity 
proved to be God’s opportunity. All this time he was 
praying earnestly and working heartily, acting up to 
the light he had received, and believing that more would 
be bestowed. The story of his life is as quaint in 
character, and as sober in colouring, as if it had been 
composed by one of our Puritan forefathers. But the 
defects and faults of the narrative will be easily forgotten 
or overlooked by the Christian reader, in his admiration 
for the integrity and truthfulness which mark every 
page of this unadorned narrative. We, however, have 
only to do with that portion of it which describes the 
origin of the Orphan Houses of Ashley Down. 

Having proved the benefit of relying entirely upon 
God for the relief of his personal necessities, Miller 
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longed, he informs us, “ to give a practical demonstration 
to all who need it, of the blessedness and power of the 
life of faith.” Having read with admiration the account 
of Professor Francke’s Orphan Institution at. Halle, he 
resolved to enter on the same field of Christian work at 
Bristol, where he was now settled. He did not approve 
of the practice usually adopted by religious societies. 
He would form no committee; he would hold no public 
meeting; he did not deem it right to solicit subscrip- 
tions from the world,, or even to ask the brethren for 
money. “God can influence his people in any part of 
the world ;” and having told his own Christian friends 
of his great project, and stated that le will be thankful 
to receive contributions for it, he has recourse once 
more to prayer, and employs no other agency. 

On the 7th December, 1835, Miiller writes :—* To-day 
I received the first shilling for the Orphan House; 
afterwards I received another shilling from a German 
brother.” A small beginning, truly; but turn from 
this humble entry to the Report of the institution, pub- 
lished last year, and Mr. Miller will tell us that, since 
the commencement of the work, five-and-twenty years 
ago, the sum of £135,528 14s. has been received for the 
orphans, without his having solicited a single person to 
contribute to the cause; that at the present time he 
has 700 children under his care, and that a third orphan 
house is now in course of erection, which is intended to 
hold 450 more. 'The small seed sown in faith has sprung 
up into a majestic tree, under whose genial shelter thou- 
sands of orphans have found a happy home, and, after 
suitable training, have been assisted and enabled to make 
their own way in life. 

If some shrewd, gceptical man of the world, could 
have looked over Miiller’s shoulder as he noted down the 


first small gifts he received for the Orphan Home, and 
expressed, at the same time, the large expectations he 
had that God would bless the undertaking, and supply 
the means, he would probably have smiled at the fanaii- 
cism of the writer, and rejoiced in the sound sense and 
practical sagacity which had preserved him from be- 


coming a victim to such miserable delusions. ‘“ Here,” 
he might have gaid, “is a misty dreamer, who is depend- 
ing on charity for his daily support, and yet has the 
folly to imagine that it is his vocation to found an 
orphan house. So he asks the Lord for_a thousand 
pounds, and is enthusiast enough to believe that the 
Almighty will answer his extraordinary petition.” But 
time has proved that there was no presumption in the 
prayer, and that the “fanatic” who is deluded enough 
to act upon what many Christians but faintly believe, is 
at the sarae time fully capable of managing the large 
institution, which his faith has called into existence. 

We cannot attempt to relate, in detail, the rise and 
progress of the orphan houses; neither shall we linger 
over the extraordinary difficulties which Mr. Miiller 
encountered at the beginning of his course. These are 
fully detailed in Mr. Miiller’s narrative, as well as in a 
very valuable little volume recently published, entitled, 
“ Ashley Down; or, Living Faith in a Living God”’—a 
book which contains, within a compact and readable 
compfiss, every important fact relating to the orphan 
houses. The author—Mr. Taylor—informs us that he 
has no connection with Mr. Miiller, and that the work 
has heen written without his knowledge. It may there- 
fore be regarded as an independent testimony to the 
value of the institution, the interests of which the writer 
is s® anxious to promote. 

For some years after the commencement of the under- 
taking, the orphans were lodged in four houses in Wilson 
Street, but Miiller was obliged to refuse many for want 
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of room; and at length, after earnest prayer on the sub- 
ject, he resolved to build an orphan house, feeling “ as 
fully assured that the Lord would give the means as if 
he had already seen the new premises actually before 
him.” The first sum received for this important object 
was £1000, and, before the month had closed, another 
similar donation was sent in. And now Mr. Miiller 
begain to look about for land, and soon found seven acres 
which it appeared desirable to purchase. He called one 
evening on the owner, but was unable to see him. ‘The 
next day the following entry occurs in his journal :— 
“Saw this morning the owner of the land. He told 
me that he awoke at three o'clock this morning, and 
could not sleep again till five. While he was thus lying 


‘awake, his mind was occupied about the piece of land 


respecting which inquiry had been made of him for the 
building of an orphan house, at my request, and he 
determined within himself that if I should apply for it, 
he would not only let me have it, but for £120 per acre 
instead of £200, which he had previously asked for it.” 

Money now poured in rapidly, and within two years 
aad a half from the time when the idea first suggested 
itself to Mr. Miller, upwards of £11,000 had been sub- - 
ecribed for the undertaking. On the 5th July, 1848, 
the building of the first orphan house was commenced, 
and when it was advancing towards completion, a 
“brother” called on Mr. Miiller and gave him £2000 for 
the requisite furniture and fittings. So anxious was 
this good man to keep his name concealed, that he paid 
the whole amount in cash, instead of writing a cheque 
upon his bankers. 

The following year, 288 children were received into 
he new house. Of course a proportionate number of 
assistants was required; and thus we have the spectacle 
of 300 human beings assembled under one roof, without 
any certain income, or visible means of support. Truly 
does Miiller say, “It is now a work of faith on a large 
scale. We have to look to God for everything.” And 
they did not look in vain; for though the institution 
was often very poor, and though, on more than one 
occasion, every penny was spent for housekeeping, yet 
at the very time it was imperatively required, the money 
was sent in, and never, in a single instance, were the 
children kept without the necessary supply of food.* 

Not very long after the erection of the first orphan 
house on Ashley Down, Mr. Miiller became strongly 
impressed with the wish to build a second, on a yet 
larger scale. He estimated the cost at £35,000, and 
within seven years the whole of that sum was received 
for the purpose. By the aid of this fund a second 
orphan house was opened at the close of 1857, for the 
maintenance and education of 400 female children; and, 
as we have already intimated, a third is in course of 
erection. Tho three buildings will then contain 1150 
orphans of all ages, from infancy to nineteen. — 

Whatever our readers may think concerning some 
of the views entertained by Mr. Miiller, there can, we 
think, be but one opinion with regard to the noble 
institution over which he presides so ably. It has been 
founded on the broadest principles of Christian charity, 
and Christians of all denominations may therefore con- 
tribute to its success. On this point Mr. Miiller must 
be allowed to speak for himself. In the last report of 
the Home, he writes as follows:—‘*I state here again 
especially, no sectarian views prompt me, or even in the 
least influence me in the reception of children. I do 
not belong to any sect, and I am not, therefore, influenced 





* In “ The Sunday at Home” for July, 1859, will be found four papers 
containing a fall account of Mr, Miiller’s history and work, with a roport 
of a yisit to Ashley Down. 
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in the admission of orphans by sectarianism; but from 
wheresoever they come, and to whatsoever religious 
denomination the parents may have belonged, or with 
whatever religious body the persons making application 
may be connected, it makes no difference in the ad- 
mission of the children. The new orphan houses on 
Ashley Down, Bristol, are not my orphan houses—not 
the orphan houses of any party or sect; but they are 
God’s orphan houses, and the orphan houses for any 
and every destitute orphan who has lost both parents, 
provided, of course, there he room for them.” 

These are fitting words for such a man to use; words 
which clearly testify to the spirit in which his great 
work was conceived, and is still carried on. With a 
hearty “God speed” we must now, for the present at 
least, bid farewell to Mr. Miller. 





Original Fables, 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 

Frisk, my lady’s dog, had a way of standing on his hind legs 
and looking out of the window to see what was going on in the 
world without. One fine winter morning, having finished an 
excellent breakfast of bread and milk, and warmed himself 
thoroughly on the hearth-rug, he ran to his old place, the win- 
dow having been opened a little to let out the smoke. He had 
just settled himself when Growler and Drover, two shepherd 
dogs, met underneath the window, their coats looking dingy 
against the white snow, and rough and shabby with hard run- 
ning, while their breath floated in thick curling clouds on the 
clear air. 

“ Good day, Drover—it’s terribly sharp,” said Growler. 

“ Ay, pretty well for that,” said Drover. 

“T’ve seldom known it to set in so bad as this so early,” said 
Growler. 

“ No—it is trying,” said Drover ; “ especially in the mornings, 
I can hardly feel my legs.” 

“Our sheep are just frozen,” said Growler; “and as to the 


“Poor brutes! no wonder I heard old Dobbin cry out that 
his shed was so cold he was as stiff as the old barn-door that 
won’t go on its hinges ; what in the world do all those poor 
creatures do that lie ont on the common—the stray donkeys 
and the gipsy horses ?” 

“What, indeed! it makes one’s tecth chatter to think of 
them.” 

“Fie! fie!” said Frisk, looking down on them; “I’m sure 
this is most seasonable weather—what would you have? a fine 
fresh sparkling air, a bright blue sky, and a healthy crisp frost 
—charming weather if you would only be sensible of it: you 
should try for a contented mind, friends, and recommend the 
same to the sheep, the cows, Dobbin, and the stray donkeys ; 
for reflect, I pray you, it is, all of it, what they are used to, and 
what they may always expect.” 

Frisk said all this with much vivacity, his eyes dancing with 
animation, and a smirk of satisfaction on his face. 

“ Ah!” said Drover, looking up, “ have you had breakfast ?” 

“Yes,” said Frisk. 

“Pray where did you have it ?”? asked Drover. 

“ By the fireside,” said Frisk. 

“So I thought,” said Drover; “perhaps if you knew the 
meaning of hard quarters and short commons, you wouldn’t be 
quite so philosophical. Change places with us for a féw days, 
and then let us see what sort of a sentiment you would send to 
Dobbin and his fellow sufferers.” 


THE MILL-HORSE AND THE RACER. 
“ Wuat a dull life yours is!” said a racer to a mill-horse. 

* Dull enough,” said the mill-horse. 

“You must feel uncommonly stupid !” 

* Stupid enough,” said the mill-horse. 

“ Round and round--round and round, and that, day after 
day! no wonder your head hangs down—why, you're just a 
piece of machinery, and no better.” 

The mill-horse didn’t answer, but continued going his round, 
while the racer, who was tethered near, repeated his remarks 
svory time he came within hearing. 





“Tm afraid I’ve offended you,” said the racer. 

* Oh, no,” answered the mill-horse ; “ but my quiet life has 
this advantage in it—it gives me time to think before I speak.” 
* And have you been thinking while I have been talking ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the mill-horse ; “ and I’ll tell you what I’ve 
been thinking—you’re a very fine fellow, and 1 am contemp- 
tible in your sight; but I know which of us would be the most 
missed. Depend on this, if I and my breed were to take our 
departure, and no other substitutes could be found, folks would 
do without racing, and take you and your breed into our 
places.” 


TWO SIDES TO A TALE. : 
“Wuat’s the matter?” said Growler to the black cat, as she 


| sat mumping on the step of the kitchen-door. 


“ Matter enough,” said the cat, turning her head another 
way. “Our cook is very fond of talking of hanging me. I 
wish heartily some one would hang her.” 

“ Why, what is the matter ?” repeated Growler. 

“ Hasn’t she beaten me, and called me a thief, and threatened 
to be the death of me?” 

“Dear, dear!” said Growler; “pray what has brought it 
about ?” 

“ Oh, the merest trifle—absolutely nothing: it is her temper. 
All the servants complain of it. Iwonder they haven’t hanged 
her long ago.” 

“Well, you see,” said Growler, “ cooks are awkward things 
to hang; you and I might be managed much more easily.” 

“ Not a drop of milk have I had this day!” said the black 
cat; “and such a pain in my side !” 

“ But what,” said Growler, “ what immediate cause ?” 

“ Haven’t I told you?” said the black cat, pettishly ; “it’s 
her temper—what I have had to suffer from it! Nverything 
she breaks she lays to me—everything that is stolen she lays 
to me--such injustice—it is unbearable !” 

Growler was quite indignant; but, being of a reflective turn, 
after the first gust of wrath had passed, he asked, “ But was 
there no particular cause this morning ?” 

“She chose to be very angry because I~I offended her,” said 
the cat. 

“ How? may I ask,” gently inquired Growler. 

“ Oh, nothing worth telling—a mere mistake of mine.” 

Growler looked at her with such a questioning expression, 
that she was compelled to say, “I took the wrong thing for my 
breakfast.” 

“Oh!” said Growler, much enlightened. 

“ Why, the fact was,” said the black cat, “I was springing at 
a mouse, and I knocked down a dish, and not knowing exactly 
what it was, I smelt it, and just tasted it, and it was rather 
nice, and ‘ 

“ You finished it,” suggested Growler. 

“ Well, I should, I believe, if that cook hadn’t come in. 
it was, I left the head.” 

“The head of what ?” said Growler. 

“ How inquisitive you are!” said the black cat. 

“ Nay, but I should like to know,” said Growler. 

“ Well, then, of some grand fish that was meant for dinner.” 

“Then,” said Growler, “ say what you please ; but, now I’ve 
heard both sides of the story, 1 only wonder she didn’t hang 
you,” 


As 


’ 


THE BIRD WHO LOVED THE SUN. 
“ Motuer,” said a young blackbird, looking out of his hole in 
the wall, one cold winter’s day, “ what has become of all the 
flowers ?” 

“They are withered and dead, my son.” 

“ And what has become of all the fruits, mother ?” 

“They are gathered and gone, my son.” 

“ And the beautiful flies, mother, with the coloured wings, 
where are they ?” 

“ Perished, all perished, my son.” 

* And the creeping things, mother, that we live upon, where 
are they?” . 

“Safe under the earth, my son.” 

“Oh, mother, how dreary it is, then! we have nothing at all 
left.” 

“ Well,” said the old bird, “ it is dreary now; but look up at 
the sun that shines in the heavens—he still remains to us, and 
when his time comes to work, will restore to us the flowers and 
the fruits, and the painted flies, and all our needful food; and 
therefore let us wait patiently, my son, for in him we have 
all things, though now hidden from us.” 





THE LEISURE HOUR. 


Varieties. 


es 


InuurtaBiuity oF Spectrs.—We have absolute proof of the 
immutability of species, whether we search for it in historic 
or geological times. The cat and dog embalmed in Egypt four 
thousand years ago are the same as the cat and dog of the pre- 
gent day; and in the fossil remains of the pre-Adamite ages, 
there is not the slightest proof of any variations in the succes- 
sive inhabitants of the earth. Mr. Darwin himself admits, to 
use his own words, “that this is the most obvious and grave 
objection to his theory ;” but yet he conjectures that rocks still 
undiscovered, and myriads of years older than the Cambrian or 
azoic strata, may still bear testimony to his views. When such 
strata with such indications are discovered, when the instinct 
of the elephant shall have expanded into reason, and the chatter 
of the parrot have its climax in speech, we may then claim 
kindred with the brutes that perish.—Sir Dawid Brewster. 


THe tate ApmrraL Siz Cuartes Napier as a Port.—In 
a tour I made through Switzerland, I happened to visit the 
Island of St. Pierre. Although upwards of a quarter of a cen- 
tury had elapsed, on looking over the “Livre des Etrangers,” 
at the little hotel, my attention was riveted by Captain Napier’s 
well-known handwriting, in which was traced the following 
ludicrous attempt at rhyme—the only poetic effusion I ever 
knew him to be guilty of :— 
** The English, who travel more than all other nations together, 

Collect in great towns to enjoy the delights of the weather ; 

But here in this isle, formed for love and delight, 

Few seem to have soul to pass even the night, 


“ They come but their names to inscribe in the room of Rousseau, 
Take a short walk, and away from the island they go; 
Returning to England, they talk of the beauties they’ve seen, 
And drive other fools to follow the course they have been. 


“ The writer of this, known by the name of *‘ Mad Charlie——,’ 
Passed a whole week in the island of St. Pierre ; 
Its charms and its beauties ne’er his senses could pall, 
He’d sooner live here than at Merchiston Hall.” 


— Life of Sir C. Napier,” by General Elers Napier. 


Porson’s Memory.—One day Porson called on a friend who 
happened to be reading “ Thucydides,” and who asked leave to 
consult him on the meaningofaword. Porson, on hearing the 
word, did not look at the book, but at once repeated the pas- 
sage. His friend asked how he knew that it was that passage. 
“ Because,” replied Porson, “the word occurs only twice in 
‘Thucydides,’ once on the right-hand page, in the edition which 
you are using, and once on the left, I observed on which side 
you looked, and accordingly knew to which passage you re- 
ferred,” 


PopuLaTion oF Lonpon.—The population of London was 
2,808,084 in 1861, as against 2,362,236 in 1861; inhabited 
houses in 1861, 362,890; in 1851, 305,933. 

Lorrerinc.—If thon hast a loitering servant, send him of thy 
errand just before his dinner.—Fuller. 


INDISCRIMINATE CHARITY.—What we have to bestow in 
charity, being a trust, we cannot discharge it faithfully without 
taking some care to satisfy ourselves, in some degree, that we 
bestow it upon proper objects of charity. One hears persons 
complaining that it is difficult to distinguish who are such, yet 
often seeming to forget that this is the reason for using their 
best endeavours to do it; and others make a custom of giving 
to idle vagabonds—a kind of charity, very improperly so called, 
which one really wonders people can allow themselves in— 
merely to be relieved from importunity, or at best to gratify a 
false good-nature. For they cannot but know that it is at least 
very doubtful whether what they thus give will not immediately 
be spent in riot and drunkenness. Or, suppose it be not, yet 
still they know they do a great deal of certain mischief, by en- 
couraging this shameful trade of begging in the streets, and all 
the disorders which accompany it.—Bishop Butler (1740). 

Wisz Apvice to Youne Mepica Men.—Lastly, it was 
his advice that they should do their duty in that state of life 
which they had chosen. To this aim distinction, wealth, and 
all other considerations must succumb. They must bear in 
mind that their calling was a ‘sacred one. It would be their 
blessed privilege to emulate the example of the Great Physician, 
and to go about the world continually doing good. Not a day 
would pass but they would have it in their power to alleviate 
suffering, to heal the sick, and to minister comfort and conso- 
lation to the dying. But they must be careful not to incur the 





charge of abusing these great privileges. Let not familiarity 
with disease and death, and the frail emblems of mortality, 
render them callous to the effects which they naturally produced 
upon the mind. When they were called upon to witness the 
flickering and extinction of the flame of life, let them remember 
that ere long they themselves would be the principal actors in 
such a scene, and that then they would have to account for the 
privileges and talents intrusted to them on earth. Let them 
think what that account must be if they made the sacred pri- 
vileges of their calling, and the sufferings of humanity, entirely 
subservient to the attainment of wealth and worldly distinction. 
Above all, “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness,” and be assured, “all these things shall be added unto 
you.”—Dr. Murchison’s Inaugural Address at the Middlesex 
School of Medicine. 

ENGLAND THE Home oF Liserty.—The safety of Europe, of 
the world itself, the happiness and independence of the human 
race, depend on the safety and independence of England.—In 
Letter of Louis-Philippe to Bishop Watson, of Llandaff (1804.) 

BEETHOVEN as A ConpDuctor.—During the performance of 
his compositions, Beethoven used to convey the marks of ex- 
pression to the orchestra by the most wonderful hodily contor- 
tions. When a sforzando occurred, his arms, which had hitherto’ 
lain quietly crossed upon his breast, would burst violently 
asunder. With a piano passage he bent low, and lower, and 
lower, the fainter he wished it to be. Upon the commence- 
ment of the crescendo, he lifted himself again by little and 
little, and, upon the approach of the forte, sprang up high into 
the air. Sometimes, also, he would shout out unconsciously, in 
his own deafness, to the players to make the forte still louder.— 
Spohr’s * Autobiography.” 

SLANDER.—When will talkers refrain from evil speaking? 
When listeners refrain from evil hearing.~—Have. 

EMIGRATION SINCE 1815.—The emigration movement com- 
menced in 1815, on the close of the great European convulsions, 
and since that date it is calculated that 4,920,574 persons have 
migrated from the British isles. Of these 1,186,735 went to 
the North American colonies ; 2,960,706 to the United States ; 
686,899 to the Australian group of colonies; and 86,234 to 
other localities. The annual average from 1815 to 1859 was 
109,347, and for the last ten years 248,958, illustrating the 
well-known fact that of late emigration has proceeded in a 
greatly accelerated ratio. It cannot fail to strike every one 
who glances at these figures that we have succeeded somehow 
in diverting, by the excessive prices demanded for colonial 
land, the great bulk of our emigration to the United States, 
although this was formerly not so. Thus, from 1815 to 1834 
the emigration stream flowed more freely into British America 
than into the United States, the emigrants to the former 
regions having been 402,681, and to the latter 268,633. The 
war in America has again, however, turned the tide of emi- 
gration back to the British colonies. 


HicuHianp Cotte, or SHEPHERD’s Doc.—A shepherd found 
that about 200 of his sheep were missing. He searched for 
them with his dog till nightfall, without success. I was with 
him when he came back. He explained to the dog—with si- 
milar words and manner that he would have used in addressing 
a fellow-being—that the sheep must be found, and that le (the 
collie) must manage the business as best he could. With that 
he dismissed him. The collie answered with an intelligent look 
and wag of the tail, and bounded away into the darkness. The 
next day the shepherd renewed his search, but neither sheep 
nor collie were to be seen. In the afternoon the shepherd had 
reached a distant moor, and heard every now and then the faint 
barking of a dog. Guided by the sound, he advanced up a glen 
that narrowed at its farthest extremity, into a small plot of 
ground, guarded on every side but one by lofty rock walls. 
There, at the outlet, was the faithful collie, giving signal barks, 
but not daring to stir from his post; and there, before him, 
hemmed in by their rocky fold, were all the sheep.. Not one 
was missing. This glen was between four and five miles from 
the spot from whence the flock had wandered.—Cuthbert Bede's 
“ Glencreggan.” 

Evi Matrer 1n NewspaPers.—The follies, vices, and con- 
sequent miseries of multitudes, displayed in a newspaper, are 
so many admonitions and warnings, so many beacons contint- 
ally burning, to turn others from the rocks on which they have 
been shipwrecked.—Bishop Horne, 





